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THE BAR YE MONUMENT 
FUND EXHIBITION. 



E have already spoken of Dela- 
croix's animal pictures, in our 
rambling progress through the 
exhibition, comparing them as 
to knowledge of their subjects 
with Barye's groups. A certain 
difference in the points of view 
taken by the two men should 
be noticed, Barye delighted 
particularly in showing the ani- 
mal absorbed in the great act 
of feeding, its eyes glazed, its 
jaws distended, its devouring 
and digestive apparatus worked 
to its fullest capacity. What is 
most brutal in the brute crea- 
tion most attracted him. But while we may be sure 
that Delacroix would have been impressed, as we are, 
by Barye's " Jaguar," his own interest in the animal nature 
was of a higher, more humane kind. It was the alert 
senses, the agile limbs, the beautiful, tawny coat of lion 
or tiger in which he delighted. So much of soul as the 
beast has would Delacroix prefer to see and render; 
those bloody orgies did not seem to him to exercise the 
highest activities of the nobler animals. Though hunger 
and fear be the motives, they bring into play certain 
qualities which we admire of promptness, grace and 
power which disappear, or nearly, in the act of rending 
and devouring. Barye's "Jaguar" is fascinating but 
loathsome. Delacroix's tigers and lions convey pleas- 
ure unmingled with repugnance to every lover of beau- 
tiful animals. The " Wounded Tiger," belonging to 
Mr. Henry Graves, is not to be compared for a moment 
to Barye's attempts at painting ; but for movement and 
sense of force and knowledge of structure, it will com- 
pare favorably with the best of his smaller bronzes. 
The animal is lying on its side, the head thrown up and 
limbs gathered under it. The tail is lashing the rock on 
which it lies. The background to the right is rocky, to 
the left, behind the head of the tiger, it opens out into a 
wild distance. The " Tiger and Serpent," loaned by Mr. 
Henry M. Johnston, is still better. A " Tiger Quenching 
his Thirst," sent by Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, is, to 
our mind, the best of Delacroix's animal paintings in the 
exhibition. The background is a dim tropical forest. 
The tiger is crouched on the bank of a little stream in 
the foreground, and with head down, and turned side- 
wise, is lapping the water while keenly on the watch 
against any interruption. The position brings into evi- 
dence the extreme suppleness of his body, and nothing 
can be more beautiful in its way than his brownish- 
orange skin set off by the gray greens of the background. 
The noble " Lion and Lioness," belonging to Mr. 
Van Home, shows the animals in repose in their den. 
Mr. Seney* s superb " Lion in the Mountains" would be 
notably alone but for the grandeur of its landscape setting. 
Justice is seldom done to Delacroix as a great master 
of technique. His learning and imaginative power, 
which caused it to be said of him that he alone lifted the 
painting of his time above the position of a mechanic 
trade, have made it seem derogatory to speak of his 
technical merits, and his few partial failures have enabled 
critics who understand nothing else at all, and tech- 
nique but little, to talk of him as if he were another Mr. 
Watts — a man of high ambition but inadequate powers 
of execution. But these paintings of his, and all others 
in the exhibition, are in splendid preservation, due wholly 
to their excellent technique, while Gericault's '* Lion " 
and Corot's " Evening," the latter owned by Mr. Jay 
Gould, are badly sunk in and cracked. In some of his 
larger figure subjects, where the exigencies of the several 
planes of foreground, distance and middle distance have 
brought out all his resources, Delacroix's handling can 
be studied with advantage. In the " Abduction of Re- 
becca " (illustrating Sir Walter Scott), the principal group 
of Rebecca and her abductor on horseback, and his at- 
tendant on foot, full of spirited action, is on a height in 
the foreground. Another cavalier is spurring up the hill. 
Down the opposite slope is hurrying the crowd of men 
at arms from the burning castle, the flames and smoke 
of which fill the upper part of the picture. This crowded 
and turbulent composition, in which all sorts of broken 
tones have necessarily been used, coming in many cases 



directly against the pure color of the foreground, has suf- 
fered little or nothing from time, while the work of more 
" careful " painters visibly deteriorates from year to year. 
The reason is to be found in the solid touch, usually laid 
once and for all, the absence of repainting and of elaborate 
preparations, and the fact that a mosaic work of pure 
pigments is always the starting point of the technical 
scheme. This manner of painting exacts that drawing 
and painting shall be one, and not separate. Color, 
outline and modelling, values, keeping and expression 
are all given, at once, by the same touch. Hence, 
while the picture gains immensely in effect, and, as 
we have seen, in permanency, there will occur certain 
crudities which to the half-learned seem blemishes. 
Thus, in Mr. Potter Palmer's picture, " The Giaour and 
the Pasha," while the splendid action of the two horse- 
men fighting with mace and sabre, and of the foot- 
soldier, who w T ith yataghan drawn is preparing to hough 
the Pasha's steed, will satisfy any but an inveterate 
lover of "finish,' the treatment of the less important 
figures in the background— of the Turk who throws up 
his hands and falls wounded on his knees, for instance — 
will seem to most persons only allowable in a sketch, 
until, if the crowd permits, they stand off a little way 
and see that each figure has just the necessary degree 
of elaboration. In the " Convulsionnaires," belonging 
to Mr. George I. Seney, there is an apparent " repentir," 
to which we may allude as illustrating Delacroix's in- 
ventiveness. The scene is a street of irregularly-built 
whitewashed houses, opening in the foreground into a 
somewhat wider street or place. Past the corner comes 
a procession of religious maniacs, with their Santon on 
horseback, preceded by the green banner of Islam. 
Those in the front are rushing forward, falling, stum- 
bling, bending under the weight of others who have 
thrown themselves upon them, all with features dis- 
torted, one biting his arm till the blood flows. The 
crowd makes way before them. The feeling of onward 
motion is most vividly communicated, and some have 
attributed this to some occult quality of the perspective 
drawing. Now, the perspective is neither better nor 
worse than in the majority of street views, and the 
effect in question is in reality mostly due to the deliber- 
ate painting of the wall of the right-hand house over 
half of the face of one of the advancing figures. This 
is no " repentir," for nothing would have been easier 
than to have painted the white wall solidly enough to 
completely hide the man's features. As it is, the paint- 
ing brings together two closely contiguous moments of 
time, and gives the impression of actual movement ; 
and, on examination, it will be found that it was in- 
tended to do so from the beginning. 

To finish with Delacroix, we must pass rapidly by 
the "Columbus," belonging to Mr. William F. Slater, 
"The Signal," loaned by Knoedler & Co., and the 
water-colors of animals belonging to Mr. W. T. Walters 
("Lion and Serpent") and Mrs. W. T. Blodgett (a 
" Lion" and a " Tiger"), in order to come to his religious 
paintings, which are the best. The " Columbus" is a 
large and somewhat crowded composition. At the 
right, under a scarlet canopy approached by an estrade 
of many steps covered with blue, are King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, with two attendants. Half-way 
down the steps stands Columbus. The court-yard of 
the castle is filled with Spaniards on foot and on horse- 
back, and with Indians, who have laid at the foot of the 
throne a heap of feather dresses, baskets, arms and 
idols and vessels of precious metal. " The Signal" is a 
mounted figure of a Saracen in a gorgeous red cloak. 

The '' Christ in the Tomb," owned by Mr. Alfred 
Corning Clark, is remarkable above all for its color. 
The spectator is supposed to be in the interior of the 
cavern, looking toward the brown rocks at the entrance. 
Beyond is seen the blue gray, distant side of the ravine, 
and to the right a bit of dull gray sky. The body, 
half-covered with a winding-sheet, is laid on a bier 
within and across the opening. Beyond it, against the 
blue, are two standing figures in dull red draperies. 
Another, a little apart, and in the shade of the rocks, is 
in greenish yellow. The Virgin, at the head of the 
Christ, is leaning in despair against this figure in the 
shadow. Her dress, a dark indigo, is the blackest note 
in the picture. The Magdalen, kneeling, holds the 
white sheet up from the feet. She is in dark purple 
mantle and pinkish tunic. St. John kneels in front with 
the crown of thorns. His body is brown from exposure, 
his cloak is vermilion. The figures make a pyramidal 
mass, based on the dark draperies of the Virgin and the 
Magdalen, at the head and feet of the white Christ, and 



apexed by the dull reds of the standing group. The 
St. John furnishes the strongest note of color, and from 
his attitude forms a smaller pyramid at the foot of the 
larger. The warm, brown rocks slope away to either 
side, so that the blue distance and sky make a very 
irregular inverted pyramid in the upper half of the paint- 
ing. The heads of the two standing figures are a little 
to the right of the centre. These details, which read so 
very dryly, have each a distinct emotional value. It will 
be found that the attitudes are more expressive than the 
faces (as is usually the case in real life), and the general 
composition strikes one from any distance like a burst 
of organ music, with an impression which cannot be 
accounted for, though we know it to be produced by 
certain masses of color placed in certain relations to 
one another. In the " Christ on the Cross," belonging 
to Mr. Walters, the ultimate effect is, again, largely due 
to color, but here employed in a very different manner ; 
for there is only one important mass — the white figure 
against the dark background — relieved by a trickling of red 
in the cloak of a man in the foreground, in a banner held 
by a Roman horse-soldier and in the blood-stained waist- 
cloth and dripping hands and feet of the figure on the 
cross. Mr. F. L. Ames's " Saint Sabastian," a smaller 
picture than either of the above, is entirely in a low key 
of color. The background is a rocky landscape. Near 
and dark rocks rise to the right ; the left and centre is 
filled by rounded masses with a thin covering of grayish- 
green herbage. Against this comes the group of the 
two women lifting between them the wounded saint. 
The one to the right is drawing an arrow from his 
shoulder. In front, to the left, are his red military cloak 
and sword. 

Of the " Christ on the Sea of Galilee" there are two 
compositions, one, a mere sketch of q£ x I2§ inches, be- 
longing to Cottier & Co., has an open row-boat with 
Christ in the prow. The other, owned by Mr. Walters, 
is of more than twice that size. The boat has two masts. 
The lateen-sails are being lowered, and are flapping in the 
wind. The crew are excitedly struggling to hold and 
bind them. The boat lies over on its gunwale. The 
stormy sky and the heaving of the waves conspire to 
fill the picture with motion, in the midst of which the 
Christ is calmly sleeping. One of the crew has started 
up amidships to awaken him. 

To fully understand Delacroix's pre-eminence, it will 
be well to compare him with another great painter of 
his time, Decamps, of whom the exhibition contains 
some good examples. " The Slinger," owned by Mr. F. 
L. Ames, is well drawn and well conceived ; but what 
stiff and labored handling, what heavy, opaque shadows, 
what sameness of texture, what conventional color when 
compared with, say, " The Signal," just mentioned ! 
Much better painted, and a remarkable picture in many 
ways, is the " Turkish Butcher Shop," loaned by Mr. 
Henry Graves. The " Cat, Rabbit and Weasel," loaned 
by Mr. Seney, is a very rich composition in masses of 
dark and light. There is a dark landscape background. 
A burst of sunshine in the front brings out, in varying 
degrees, the two larger animals, and the weasel, which 
is making its way toward them from the immediate fore- 
ground. The drawing of the animals is only fair. An 
" Italian Shepherd," belonging to Cottier & Co., is simi- 
larly interesting for its play of light and dark. Of the 
romantic " Suicide" we have already spoken. It is 
owned by Mr. Walters. Mr. John G. Johnson has a 
decorative " Syrian View" and a " Bivouac at Waterloo." 
In the " Suicide" and the " Butcher Shop" Decamps's 
dryness of execution is least observable. Still, it is evi- 
dent that, except as regards color, there is a greater dis- 
tance between him and Delacroix than there is between 
the latter and Millet. On the score of imagination and 
feeling Millet was no unworthy successor of the great 
Romanticist. Indeed, could Charles Lamb have seen 
the collection, we might have, instead of his essay on the 
" Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the Produc- 
tions of Modern Art," one on the fecundity of said fac- 
ulty, so far, at least, as modern French art is concerned. 
There are here paintings not open to the exception 
which Elia takes, properly enough, to Turner's " Garden 
of the Hesperides" — pictures fit to take a subordinate 
place along with the great examples of imaginative 
painting he adduces. This essay — one of its author's 
best, and one of the best critical essays in the language 
— lays it down as an axiom that " Not all that is opti- 
cally possible to be seen is to be shown in every picture." 
When time and the requisite state of mind of artist and 
spectator serves, then complaisant painting of detail is 
allowable. In the stress of some portentous action 
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much less would be seen by the interested spectator ; 
much less must be shown to the spectator whom the 
painter wishes to interest. Nothing could better explain 
Delacroix's practice, or, in his best work, that of Millet. 
We must say that there are too many of Corot's 
idealistic compositions, too few of his studies after nature 
in the collection. We find no fault with the mythological 
landscape, whether painted by Claude or Turner, by 
Poussin or Corot, but it will in time be admitted that the 
latter was not at his best in his purely imaginative com- 
positions. There are here "Dances of Nymphs," and 
" Dances of Loves," and " Dances of Satyrs " enough, 
and a few to spare. We should have liked to see, 
instead, more bits of the real-ideal from Normandy or 
Ville d'Avray. It must be remembered that Corot's 
poetic faculty was not " put out " by the presence of na- 
ture. His studies show it even better than his compo- 
sitions. All that is really fine in Corot may be found in 
nature. People who talk of 

" The light that was never yet on land or sea " 

in connection with him do not understand him, and 
have not made good use of their own 
eyes. The sort of light he painted is not 
to be seen every day, it is true; but it 
is now and then. The trees he particularly 
loved are real trees ; the vaporous, sunny 
effects he most enjoyed may be enjoyed at 
first hand by whoever will. In his studies 
he echoed nature in a tone peculiarly clear 
and refined. His compositions are but the 
echo of that echo. The arrangements of 
line in the latter may be more satisfying to 
some because of their more complete bal- 
ance and stricter ordination. His wilful ar- 
rangements of line are indeed very pleasant 
in small pictures, but are rather cloying on 
the grand scale of Mr. Walters's " Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian," the " Fawns and 
Nymphs," Mr. William F. Slater's, and 
"Evening," Mr. Jay Gould's. The second 
of these is, nevertheless, of great interest as 
a decorative composition. A mass of light 
in the centre — pale, cloud-strewn sky, water 
and faint distance — is framed in by over- 
hanging foliage and a jutting point of rock. 
The bare trunk and lower branches of a 
tree rise in the centre of it, and are re- 
flected in a little inlet which runs down to 
the foreground. To the right are tall rocks ; 
to the left a meadow with little figures 
dancing and slender trees leaning toward 
the water. The sky is shown clear over 
the topmost branches. A less complicated 
composition is " The Dance of Loves," Mr. 
Charles A. Dana's, a dark mass of rocks 
and trees to the right, with figures half 
hidden among them, a meadow in front 
with boys dancing, w r ater, sky and distant 
hills to the left. The sky, however, is 
charming. A delicate gradation, varied by 
some slight incidental note of light or color 
at every step, leads up from the orange 
sunset hues along the horizon to the va- 
pory blue of the upper regions. The 
landscape is all in a mild flutter, like a 
symphony in which one strain is flying away, another 
stealing in on its traces. Papa Corot's brush must have 
flickered about like a butterfly over this grass and foliage. 
Still, we like better such work as is found in Mr. 
Walters's " Very Early Spring," showing a straight 
road bounded by two rows of nearly leafless trees, pop- 
lars to the left, pollard willows to the right, with three 
small figures coming along it toward the spectator. 
The drawing of trunks and branches shows consum- 
mate knowledge ; the painting of the figures is thor- 
oughly satisfactory, as far as possible from the clumsy 
absurdity of a bather clinging to the bank in Mr. New- 
combe's " Lake Nemi." This, again, is a fine decora- 
tive composition — the bather apart. Mr. Walters's 
"Evening Star," Mr. Ames's "Setting Sun" and the 
American Art Association's " Fishermen's Houses " com- 
plete the list of Corots. In the last the figures of fish- 
ermen and women are well drawn ; the foliage is light 
and varied ; the dew still rests on it while the sun al- 
ready burns on the tiled roofs of the cottages beyond ; 
the sea looks warm and enticing, and the sky is one of 
those which only Corot has painted. 

( To be concluded^) 
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HE brilliant spring 
landscape which we 
reproduce, as one of 
the color plates for 
the month, shows 
one of those effects 
which are to be seen 
only where flowers 
are cultivated on a 
grand scale, and 
which are almost pe- 
culiar to Holland, the 
country of black tulips 
and blue china, of all that 
is rare and curious in 
bulbs and potiches, in old 
lacquers and new creations 
of the florists. This yel- 
low field of crocuses, between the red brick cottage 
with green blinds and the ditch that drains the acres 
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GEORGE HITCHCOCK. 

FACSIMILE OF A PORTRAIT SKETCH MADE BY HIMSELF, 

of flat meadow beyond, is but one of countless similar 
scenes, in which, indeed, the dominant note may vary to 
the scarlet of the tulip, the blue of the hyacinth or the 
clear white of the lily, but in each of which the gray 
sky, the flat land and sluggish water reappear — the 
sober and monotonous setting of a multitude of rich 
gems. This gray setting itself is not without its charm, 
and has a fascination for certain artists, among whom 
we may mention Boughton, Chase, Melchers and the 
subject of this sketch. Mr. Hitchcock, though born in 
Providence, R. L, has long since taken up his residence 
in Holland. It is there that he has painted his best pic- 
tures, the " Tulip Culture," which attracted so much 
notice at the Salon of 1887, " The Annunciation" and 
many landscape studies in water-colors and in oils, one 
of the former of which our colored plate reproduces. 

His artistic career has been one of steady progress 
and facile success. Born of a family of lawyers (though 
his father, who died young, was a painter), he at first 
intended to make the bar his profession. He entered 
the Harvard Law School in 1874, and was admitted to 
practice in New York in 1877. The art instinct made 
itself felt so strongly, however, that he soon resigned 



whatever prospects he may have had of success as a 
lawyer, and in 1879, being then twenty-nine years old, 
went abroad to study art in England, France and Hol- 
land, In the latter country he made the acquaintance 
of Mesdag, of whom he became a pupil, practising water- 
color painting with such success that when, in 1880, he 
exhibited for the first time in the New York Water -color 
Society's Exhibition, his work was noted as that of one 
of the most promising of the young artists who were just 
then beginning to put themselves in evidence before the 
public. This success, with which many would have stayed 
content, did not satisfy him. He felt the need of a more 
severe training than he had had, and the year 1882 found 
him in Paris in the celebrated Atelier Julien, studying 
under Lefebvre and Boulanger. Some years of travel, 
including a short period of study at the Dusselclorf 
Academy, succeeded, and he did not again visit Paris 
until 1887, the year of his great success with his "Tulip 
Culture." He first exhibited in oils at the Academy of 
Design, New York, in 1884. 

The " Tulip Culture" (which, it may be remembered, 
we illustrated by a drawing by Mr. Hitchcock at 
the time it was shown at the exhibition of 
the Society^;? American Artists) is a large 
canvas. Tim garden, laid out in rectangu- 
lar beds, runs into the foreground, all 
aglow with tulips of all colors. The woman 
shown in our initial letter is in the middle 
distance. Behind her is a large, old-fash- 
ioned brick house, half screened by trees. 
This picture received honorable mention at 
the Salon of 1887, and with two other can- 
vases, " Maternity" and " The Annuncia- 
tion," gained the painter a first-class medal 
at the Exposition Universelle of 1889. Of it 
M. Paul Leroy says in L'Art: "The large- 
ness and, at the same time, the finesse of 
the touch — an execution of infinite delicacy 
and fecundity — the perfection of the back- 
ground, the esprit, the grace, die elegance, 
the taste of the charming figure of the 
woman, have won all praise from those 
whose praise counts." 

Albert Wolf, in Le Figaro, was equally 
enthusiastic : " To keep, notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of the flowers, a perfect har- 
mony in the picture was not an easy task, 
believe me. . . . It is altogether a delight- 
ful picture." These two sentences show 
his appreciation of the difficulties of Mr. 
Hitchcock's problem, and of the manner in 
which he has solved them. The critic of 
Le Soir credits Mr. Hitchcock with con- 
science and discretion in matters of his art. 
M. Roll, of L'Avenir National, finds in it a 
sign that as foreign artists have caught up 
to the French on their own ground, they 
. may surpass their teachers, if the latter are 
not careful. 

" The Annunciation," which we have just 
mentioned, is a novel treatment of a subject 
as old as modern art. The large white 
lilies usually called in this country ' Annun- 
ciation lilies," probably because of their 
commonly being introduced in pictures of 
the subject by the Italian masters, grow, 
like all other annuals, in the open fields in Holland. 
This suggested an out-of-doors Annunciation, in which 
the visible presence of the angel would not be neces- 
sary, the flowers hinting his message. Accordingly, the 
picture is one blaze of white lilies, in the midst of which 
the Virgin is walking. Though the rich color of the 
tulip picture is absent, the problem of distinguishing 
and rightly placing the many tones of white used in this 
latter picture is only less difficult than that of exactly ren- 
dering the quality of color in the serried ranks of tulips. 
The decorative accessory of the halo, copied by early 
Christian painters from the silver plate, fixed for a useful 
purpose over the heads of open-air statues of the pagan 
gods, has in our day attracted several young painters, 
Americans especially, to subjects like " The Annuncia- 
tion." It is an admirable means for isolating and bringing 
into prominence a fine head. Mr. Hitchcock's inventive- 
ness is evidenced once more in his " Maternity," illustrat- 
ed herewith, in which a fishing net suspended over the 
shoulder of the advancing figure makes a dark halo for 
her head and gives an air of mystery and deep meaning 
to the features which might have impressed the painter 
of " The Angelus." 




